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The remainder was used to bathe her udder to pre- 
vent its swelling. . 

And this same cow is stil] living; she has an @p- 
petite to eat quite as much hay as he can afford to 
give her; and on inspecting her udder on Wednes- 

} day it was not swollen, but was covered over with 
hair that did not appear to be scorched in the least. 


—_— . 


Terms, $2,00 in advance—if payment is delayed 
longer than six months $2,50 will be charged. 


ij Papers not discontinued without a personal or 


: i i ilk. } 
drinked up nearly half a pailful of this new mt M. Guenon’s “Discovery.” It is known toevery | not more contuasted 


man of observation, that the quantity of milk or | wagons, and carriages. 


We have but one word to say in reference to | those of the sexes, I had almost said, are yet 


| butter that may be afforded by any cow in a giv- | 


| en time depends so much on contingent cireum- | progress upon 


| stances, that “accuracy” in foretelling the quali- | 
| ties of cows must be outof the question. We, 
| have had no opportunity of ascertaining how far | 
the application of M. Guenon’s rules would show | 
them entitled to consideration ; but so long as the | 


than dogs, horses, cattle, 





Here is the result of an 
effort to engraft the characteristics of modern 
feudal field for study, 
to which 1 would gladly devote a measure of 
time. Yours truly, 
[Ib. E. N. HORSFORD. 
*A elevation upon which the Laboratory, 


written notice from the subscriber or postmaster, and | The wash did not even remove the manure that had ‘quantity and quality of milk, and the length of | Library, Hospital, and a number of modern. buildings 


arrearges paid. af | gathered on it. The cow looks healthy and well, 
oe Pompeanee should be addressed to t imag tate g-gn Apappae 
Faitor at Boston. nn 
iy Advertising on reasonable terms. 


It never occurred to the owner to wash ber back 
| with the milk to see if it would bring the hair off; 
| for he supposed the hair on her back was as well 


AGRICULTURE. 
" put on as that on her udder. 


REMEDY FOR SWOLLEN UDDERS. | We have no theory to offer to account for these 
We should like to know more of the remedies facts. But we vouch for their truth and leave it to 
thot are made use of to relieve cows with swollen | our correspondent to explain. We can no do more 
oiders. Our readers know that many cows are | here than to record the experience of the owner of 
liable to suffer soon after ealving, and particularly | the cow. (Editor. 
» they are not attended to and their milk drawn 


wher | 


immediately, and before the calf is strong enough to | POOR COWS—POULTRY, &c. 


wek | Mr. Eprror,—The phrase ‘‘poor cows,” 
Some farmers wash the udder with cold water,| may convey more than one meaning, hence I 
others make ase of unguents of various kinds. And will explain what I mean by poor cows. 

j fear trust to time to bring all things In this town I hear much said by farmers 
too many we lear he | Shout their cows being so poor in flesh this sea- 
right. Itis an old practice to bathe the udder in the |son. Speaking of Sochate tn ie place, pa 
first drawn milk. Is this right, or is it nothing but .19) as are called good, industrious and econum- 
an old whim without a reasonable foundation? We | ical farmers, by the mass of tne people, and not 
have long been in the practice of washing with the those who carry on the business regardless of 
Joubt that it has emollient! that industry that characterises the farmer of 

person of a reflecting turn of mind 








milk, and we can hardly ¢ 


; . Id like | Bote. A 
effect. Still we may be wrong, aad we shou 3 —— e 
to know what success others have met with who | would notice a want of fatness about the cows in 


. | general in this place should he be ing through 
have tried the same means to reduce the swelling. on, La those that bal teen wel fed, 
Cows that give an abundance of milk are more | and in fact had extra keeping through the winter, 
ble to suffer in this way than cows of a different | are quite thin indeed, and look sickly. Why is 
It is but a few days since we had occa- | this’ It truly cannot be on account of bad man- 


ia 


character. | 


sion to try this kind of bathing on a favorite cow; | 
her bag became quite hard after the first milking, | 
though it had no such appearance at the time of 
milking. We bathed the whole udder thoroughly | 
for a few minutes, at two several milkings, and we | 
have not found any hardness in it since. Will some | 


; ; > 
of our readers Jet us have something on this subject? 


bostitplil . s | 
Lick on CATTLE. - If you are in the practice of | 
buying your cattle you will often find them lousy, | 
though you may have been particularly attentive to 
your tet k. Wood ashes sifted on them will kill the | 
vermin; so will sand, though many farmers object to 
sand on account of its irritating the skin too much. | 
Loam scattered over cattle’s backs has a tendency to | 
drive vermin away; and we believe that scattering | 
this over them a few times will be effectual. To- | 
hacco juice will kill them and all other animals but 
These will hold it in their 


mouths, for a long time, though it is apt to trickle 


tobacco chewers. 


down the corners. 
| 
2 . ° | 
‘Treks on sueeP are best killed by opening the | 
wool and puffing in tobacco smoke. ‘Tobacco is | 
put in a tube that is large enough to hold a mess of | 
The tube is made 


just large enough to fit on to the nose of a bellows. 


tobacco and a few coals of fire. 


One man must blow while another holds the sheep 


ardonars bear! This ix anid to be certain de- | 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


COWS DRINKING THEIR MILK. 
Ma. Eorror,—Sir: A writer in your paper | 
of the 4th imstant, is an advocate for letting cows | 
drink their milk. It is probable, he might not | 





agement, since our best farmers have them poor 
as any. There must be a cause for this, but I 
will not attempt to say what is the cause, lest 
some second Sampson should crack me with the 
‘‘jaw bone of an ass’’ and make my ‘“‘shoulders 
protrude and lips move out of place,’’ but will 
give it as my weak opinion, that there is a dis- 


| ease lingering about them, and that disease may 


be the hoof-ail or soft-bone. Let it be what it 
may, the prospect now is that the farmers will 
reap but fete profit from their cows this sum- 
mer when compared with what they usually do. 

see by the Ploughman that your next subject 
for discussion in the State House is, ‘*The Man- 
agement of neat cattle.’’ I expect to learn some 


| information from the report of that meeting. 


As considerable attention is paid to raising 
poultry, let me state what course I take to raise 
chickens. Soon as the hen inclines to set I cov- 
er her nest with dry sand, (not ashes, for when 
the chickens come out the wet on them will 
cause the ashes to adhere and consequently pro- 
duce soreness,) which answers for the double 
purpose of keeping the eggs warm and destroy- 
ing vermin about the hen. When the chickens 


|} come out they are placed in a coop with the 


hen, where they remain till they are eight or 
ten days old, and then they are parted, the hen 
jet loose among the others and the chickens put 
into a coop or box. They are let outin dry 
weather after they get wonted, as the saying is. 
In this way, I find they thrive well, less of them 
die, and the hen lays four weeks sooner for the 
separation, 

cura ada as woe Sued. thotuee a venewreaeof 
four of barley to ten. 1 would ask if grain boil- 
ed like this, will go as far and do as much good 
fed out to store hogs, as unboiled and made into 
meal? Can the toll be saved in this way? Also 
will carrots do as well where barley grew last 
season, as where corn or grass grew’ 1 have 
raised but a few carrots. B. 

Orange, March 24. 


time a cow will continue to give milk,” are de- 
| pendent on the nature and quantity of food, the | 
| temperature in which the animal is kept, her | 
| quietude, and the management in all respects to | 
which she is subjected, we know that ‘natural | 
signs’’ can be only general, not particular and | 
| *infallible’’ guides, [Albany Cultivator. 


| 
j 


VEHICLES OF GERMANY. 

Giessen, 1845. | 

Mr. Tvucxer—I ptoceed to redeem my prom- | 

| ise concerning the vehicles in this part of Ger- 
many. 

The Filwagon, or Diligence, the letter and | 

paper Post, the Familien wagon, or omnibus, | 








| the freight wagons, the farm wagons and carts, | 
| the barrows, and the carriages, differ scarcely | 
| more from each other than from corresponding | 
| vehicles with us—in nearly all of “ah. Gor 
rally enough, it may be thought, the superiority | 
is ours. 
| Every morning at eight o'clock, the walls pf | 
all the edifices on Setters-berg* are made to | 
| echo the merry notes of the trampet blown by | 
| the driver of a huge oblong, high two roomed, 
oil-cloth covered establishment, called the Eil- | 
| wagon. ‘The driver is in a kind of uniform, as | 
indeed is every man holding any station connect- | 
| ed with the government. is hat has a little | 
cockade and a gay striped ribbon around. -The 
buttons of his coat with the form of a trumpet, | 
and from his neck, under one arm, is suspended | 
the coiled instrument, from which, with the aid | 
of one or two valves, he succeeds in playing a | 
stirring air, much like that of a bugle. In an | 
apartment immediately below him, is seated the 
director and two passengers, who look out both 
forward and on either side. Behind this apart- | 
ment is another, containing six seats, from which | 
only a window in each door can be enjoyed. All | 
the seats are numbered and taken in the order of | 
| payment, as I think I previously mentioned. | 
The two middle ones are furnished with cush- 
| ions and supports for the head. Behind these 
SIX seats is the room for baggage. It does not, 
however, contain in many instances, the half, | 
most of it being placed on top, and bound down 
under oil-cloth covers. Children under a certain | 
age are excluded from this conveyance, asd un- | 
der no circumstances can a greater number than | 
eight take places, Four horses, secured by | 
rope tugs, draw this ponderous coach, at a rate, | 
as I have already stated, 1 think, of about six | 
miles per hour. 
The Rothehilds and Betltmans, of Frankfort, 
have established a letter post between Hamburg, 
of Northern Germany, and Basle, in Switzer- 
land, that exceeds by much, in the rapidity of 
its movements, any other conveyance here. 
The letter bag is carried in a springless, narrow, 
light, seatless, two-wheeled cart. The driver 
sits upon the bag, and in this comfortless way, 
drives his one horse through his stage, at a rate, 
I judge, from what I have seen, of sowe eight or 
ten miles an hour. 
Of all the vehicles for transport, none made 
upon me at first, so deep an impression, as the 
freiaht wacans wv are of varinne cives 4 
u n the main route from all the southem valley 
of the Rhine through Frankfort to Hamburg, a 
great number necessarily pass here. I think I 
am safe in supposing it not less than twenty 
daily. Of one of the largest, drawn by six 
horses, | estimated, from what I could learn 
from the driver, that with wagon and freight, 
he had between six and seven tons. The horses 








corn-planting. 


summer. T 
is produced 

but from that which descends between the bark 
and wood of the tree. This sap, called true sap, 
is the upward sap after it has gone through that 
chemical laboratory, the leaf. Each leaf is a 
chemical contractor, doing up its part of the 
Sap passages. "in the leat! the Sap gives off atid 
receives certain pro} 
orated, it is charged with all those elements re- 
quired for the formation and sustenation of every 
part of vegetable fabric. Descending, it gives 
out its various qualities, till it reaches the root ; 
and whatever is left then passes out into the soil. 


are erected. 


nition. 





PRUNING ORCHARDS—SPRING PRUN- 
ING. 


Farmers are, we suppose, universally busy, 
about this time, in pruning theirorchards. This 
habit of early spring pruning has been handed 
down to us from English customs, and farmers 
do it because it always has been done. Be- 
sides, about this time, men have leisure, and 


| would like to begin the season’s work ; and 


runing seems quite a hateral employment with 
Phich to introduce the labors of the year. 

It is not ible for American, but more em- 
phatically for Western cultivators to do worse 
than to pattern upon the example of British and 
continental authorities in the matter of orchards 
and vineyards. The summers of England are 
moist, cool, and deficient in light. Our summers 
are exactly the reverse; dry, fervid, and bril- 
The stimuli of the elements with them 


| are much below, and with us much above par. 


In consequence their trees have but a moderate 
growth ; ours are inclined to excessive growth. 

Their whole system of open culture and wall- 
training is founded upon the necessity of hus- 
banding all their resources. To avail them- 
selves of every particle of light, they keep open 
the head of their trees, so that the parsimonious 
sunshine shall penetrate every part of the tree. 
Let this be done with us, and there are many of 
our trees that would be killed by the force of the 
sun’s rays upon the naked branches in a single 
season, or very much enfeebled. For the same 
general reasons the English reduce the quantity 
of bearing wood, shortening a part or wholly 
cutting it out, that the residue, having the whole 
energy of the tree concentraied upon it, may 
perfect its fruit. Our difficulty being an excess 
of vitality, this system of shortening and cutting 
out, would cause the tree to send out suckers 
from the root anf trunk, apd would fill the head 
of the tree with rank water-shoots, or gourmands. 
What would be thought of the people of the 
torid zone should they borrow their customs of 
clothing from the practice of Greenland? It 
would be as rational as it is for orchardists, in a 
land whose summers are long and of high tem- 
perature, to copy the customs of a land whose 
summets are prodigal of fog and rain, but penu- 
rious of heat and hght. 

Except to remove dead, diseased, or interfer- 
ing branches, do not cut at all. 

But if pruning is te be done, wait till after 
The best time to prune is the 
time when healing will the quickest follow cut- 
ting. This is not in early spring but in early 
elements from which new wood 
not drawn fronr the rising sap, 


ies, and, when thus elab- 


Every man will percieve that if a tree is 






are indispensable for their and, ap- 
pearing in this form, they serve an all-wise pur- 
pose of the great Disposer of events, viz., that 
of furnishing the animals the materials of which 
their framework is formed. Five ewt. of guano 


soil ; consequently a great exhaustion ensues. 
“If we recollect that the favorable effect of the 
guano upon our fields de on its amount of 
ammoniacal ‘salts, alkaline phosphates,’’ but that 
it is deficient in potash, soda, magnesia, and sili- 


atory of nature for the sustenance of vegetable 


farmers on the value of guano are so contradicto- 
ty ; besides, there are not two specimens in the 
market possessing the same composition, for 
some samples eontain 4 per cent. of potash, and 
others barely a trace.’’ 





THE “BOSTON PINE” STRAWBERRY. 
The following remarks, descriptive of this 
Seedling, of which a cut has recently been giv- 


Horticulture, Vol. X1.”’ 


‘Since our Seedling was first brought into 
notice, many amateur cultivators have attempt- 
ed the growth of new sorts from the seeds saved 
from the largest berries of that variety; it is 
rather singular, however, that out of a great 
number of experiments continued for two or 
three years, nothing has yet been obtained that 
would compare with the parent. It was a theo- 
ry of Van Mons, that there was a limit to per- 
fection in fruits ; and the numerous experiments 
which have already been made, would lead one 
to infer that it had almost been attained in the 
growth of the strawberry. 


The sterile and fertile character of the straw- 
berry has been a subject of much discussion in 
our pages, and no perfectly satisfactory result 
has been arrived at. 
has been elicited to show, that with some sorts 
there is a tendency to barrenness, when growing 
in a plantation away from other kinds. Let the 
causes be whatever they may, it is sufficient for 
all practical purposes, to know, that the most 
abundant crops can be procured by planting some 
sort abounding with staminate flowers, in the 
ne&r vicinity of those who do not possess them : 
and whether soil, —climate ,—cultivation—inju- 
dicious selection of plants,—or a normal defect 
in the organization of the flowers, prevent the 
production of pollen, a certain crop may be de- 
pended upon. Thus in a plantation of Hovey’s 
Seedling, a single row of the Old Scarlet or Bos- 
ton Pine, will fertilize a dozen rows of the for- 
mer. We know of one gentleman who has 
raised two thousand quarts of Hovey's Seedling 
on a single acre, set out in this way the present 
year. It is time and labor thrown away to cul- 
tivate sterile plants, as has been recémmended 
by some individuals, when varieties, unusually 
productive and of large size can be planted out 
for that purpose. It is in this respect, that we 
view a new seedling as invaluable to every good 
collection of strawberries. 

We have given great attention to the straw- 
berry, and cultivated all the varieties introduced 
for the last twenty years, and proved nearl 

twenty sorts the present season. Of the whole 
number, however, there are only four which can 
be recommended for general cultivation. Others 
will do for the amateur, who minds not time or 
expense to ensure their growth; but our object 





2. ae +. 


our northern clime,—but 
care may always, and in every soil, be depended 
upon for acrop. We sta with such a pur- 
pose in view, and we believe it has been accom- 
— Should an opportunity present, we 

ope to give an article showing the comparative 
merit of the varieties we fruited the present 
year. 


contain only 4 Ibs. of magnesia, whilst a crop of 
turnips abstracts 15 Ibs, of this earth from the 


cia, the principal constituents in the great labor- 


life, it is easily understood why the opinions of | 


en, are extracted from ‘‘Hovey’s Magazine of | 


But enough information, 


has been to produce fruit for the ‘million, "— | 


such as with ordinary | 


EIS 


A LEAF FROM A FARMER’S LEDGER. 
Root Crop. 1845. Dr. 
April 20. To 70 loads of night soil compost, 
at $1 per cart load, 
April 20. To and 
ay 24. 
“« "To 6 hands 3-4 day each, a 75 ¢. 
per day, 
| May 26. ‘To 7 hands equal to 4 2-3 days 
| work, a 75 c. 350 
| June-July To 20 day’s work, a 75c. perday 15 00 
“ To work of haying hands, a $1 25 


per day, 6 25 

| Oet.-Nov. To 18 day’s work harvesting, &c. 
a 75 c. per day, 350 
To seed, marketing, Xc., 6 00 


To interest on one and one half 
| acres, a $100 per acre,a6 cent 9 00 


| Dec. 30. Crop account to balance 88 77 
$224 39 
Cr. 
By one half of manure, as above $35 00 
** 26,400 lbs. carrots, a 40 c. per cwt. or 
ey ton, 105 60 
** 27,930 Ibs. beet, @ 30c. per cwt. or $6 
per ton. ' 8879 
$224 39 
—_——_—-—— 


The night soil compost cha: above was made 
of night soil, of which I get in the spring and fall 10 
to 12 cords per day. This for the upland, is com- 
| posted with muck, adding half a bushel or a bushel 
of ground plaster to each load of 5 or 6 feet. I have 
charged it at one dollar per two-horse cart load, 
which from my accounts appears to be the cost of it 
| on the field. It is carted on to the land in the winter, 
or early in the spring, as ity offers, taking 
reare to cover the piles in the fall with sea-weed, to 
prevent their freezing hard. 

On the 20th of April I hed in the corn stub- 
ble, and more than of the manure, as deep as it 
could be, with Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse & Mason’s 
large size two-horse plo The balance of ma- 
nure was ploughed in May 24th, when we raked the 
ground as it was plo’ I seldom harrow root 
ground, preferring to plough deep, if stubble in the 
fall; if not, plo deep in the spring, as early as 
circumstances admit. ‘Then, after corn planting, 
plough again, but not deep, having hands enough to 
rake the ground with common rakes, as it is 
ploughed ; this is easily done by back furrowing, as 
you can then rake the stones and other obstructions 
- ae ee a into the furrows. I this year 
planted later than usual, but ptefer earlier planting, 
that the crop may be po age of at tor of 
haying. I have charged $6 25 for labor of haying 
hands, and presume the amount covers*the cost of 
their labor. Haying, as you are aware, is quite an 
important matter with me; I then have from fifeen 
to twenty hands, and occasionally they work an hour 
or two weeding or hoeing. 

My carrot crop this year was not equal to that of 
the year before, probably one-fourth less. yield 
as you see, is not large; the quantity mentioned in 
the account being the uctofanacre. The beets 
came up very badly; but, by transplanting, the yield 
was about 1,396 12 bushels per acre: I reckon 40 
Ibs. per bushel. The Ist day of July I found the 
beets had come up in bunches—not more than one- 
half the ground being seeded. On the 34, it threat- 
ened rain, we then transplanted nearly one-half of 
the crop. At harvest, transplanted roots were 
equal to the others; they bear transplanting almost 
as well as cabbages. ‘I'he carrots I planted in rows 
16 inches apart, the beets 20 inches. Would 
it not be better to plant 27 to 30 inches apart, and 
use a cultivator instéad of a hoe? [Yes; or 36 in- 
ches apart is yet better. Ed.] In harvesting car- 
rots, I have them out, by letting the land 


side of the run next to the roots, and crowd 

them into the open furrows; but the way is to dig 

them with a spade. J generally begin early in Oc- 
: a ies 7 


tops to the cattle next day. ery 

them, and what wy Bees - will do for litter; then 
let them go into the barn cellar for the to work 
over. I fed, the year before last, several hundred 
bushels of carrots to my hogs. They answer very 
well to begin on, as they come in early, when far- 
mers are generally short of feed for horses and hogs. 
They may do to fatten other people’s hogs, but J shall 


discover any injury from so small a quantity as | 


his cows give, after the calf has sucked. Itisa tcc Boiling grain makes it more nutritive than 
poor cow that will not give half a pail full at the | it is in its natural state; but we have no faith that 
first milking ; and the milking ought not to be | boiling will increase it four fold or two fold. Some 
delayed to let the calf suck, it causes the bag to think it good to let horses, cattle and hogs chew their 
ewell: there will be enough for the calf as soon | ows guile. . They any, the oct of diinieg tad 


us he needs it. 


“Middlesex,” says Mr. Peters tells us with grinding with the teeth is healthful. The undigested 
considerable confidence that the first drawn milk | grains that pass through such animals are eaten by 


walk as well down as up the moderate inclina- | pruned in spring before it has a leaf out, there 
tions of the McAdarn road, and the driver, with- 1s no sap provided to repair the wound. A slight 
out reins, accompanies them on foot—apprizing | granulation may take place, in certain circum- 


not try them again, for I experimented on them till I 


The four varieties are the Old Scarlet or Early cnane te thos Gceebacien thal’ Wests Wee Geading: than: 
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is very bad for any cow. Well, Mr. Editor, | 
when I know that I am right, and can prove by 
many witnesses that lam right, | mean to spea 
with confidence. 

“Middlesex’’ wishes to know that when we 
give the first milk to cows if they had not some 
cows that would not drink it? No, never one. 
And whether they perceived any difference in the 
cow's appeute of those which drank their milk 
and these which did not? Yes, a great differ- 
ence, and that is the way in which the bad 
effects of the first drawn milk has been proved, 
by many who have tried it. Mr. Editor says, 
“The reader might suppose that the first drawn 
milk is rank poison,” again, ‘yet a calf, on its first 
tral, takes down a half gallon of a rank article 
that (it seems) would kill an old cow, and then 
begins to caper just as if the stuf nad done his 
stomach good,’ &e. This is extravagant, it is 
doubted whether any calf ever took nalf a gallon 
on its first trial, and I doubt «hether I have ever 
known one to take half that quiatty on the first 
trial. In addition to fifty yeurs €perience in 
the management of ten or twelve cows, and the 
proof that | have from this experience, that the 
first drawn milk is injurious to a cow,—I have 
another reason that it is wrong, to wit; that it 
is unnatural, 

If it is natural and it was designed that the 
cow should have it, she would, probably have 
been furnished with the means to help herself to 

Entirely different with the calf, nature has 
fitted the milk for the calf, and his stomach to 
receive it. I know from experiment, that this 

ew milk so suitable for a young calf, is bad for 

a month old. It has been recommended by 
some, to put freely of this first milk on the cow's 

wk, to effect an object which nature might not 

I am informed by those who have tried it, 
that it is sure to take the hair off, where it is put 

Now is it not rational to suppose that an 
article that will take the hair off of a cow's back, 
would b@ injurious to her stomach ! 

| have lately met with some farmers who had 
read my first communication to you on this sub- 


fowls or hogs. When mills are handy we probably 
save the toll on grinding for cattle and hogs. 

Carrots grow well in sandy loams—in all such so 
far as we know. Stubble ground will be as suitable 
for carrots as ground that was tilled last year. [Ed- 
itor. 





SETTING TREES. 

Mr. Eprror,—I should like to know how late 
trees may be set without injury to their growth. 
My ground is mellow and my trees are covered 
up deep in the garden to keep them back, as you 
have recommended. I wish to have them grow 
as much as possible the first year. A hint from 
you will be aeceptable. 

Yours, &c., A. B. 

Billerica, April 1%, 1846. 


}C> Apple trees will grow best when they are 
set as late as May provided you can delay the 
forming of the leaf till that time ; for the ground is then 
warmer and more mellow than at an earlier period. 

Many people set trees very early, and their rea- 
soning is that the earth will settle down better over 
the roots than when they are set late in the spring. 

But you never need to fear that the earth will lie 
too light, either in your cornfield or your orchard. 
Spread out all the fibres nicely and you will find the 
| soil will be quite hard enough before mid summer. 
[Editor. 


—— 





oe 


* COWOLOGY.” 


We have received several inguiries in relation 
to a treatise on Milch Cows published in France 
by M. Francis Guenon,and #ranslation of which 
by N. P. ‘Trist has appeared in the Farmer's Li- 
brary. . ; ; 

It is claimed that this treatise ‘‘discloses infal- 
lible signs for determining the milking properties 
of Neat Cattle.’ By the aid of the koowledge 





ect. They state that they had alw ays let their 
cows drink the first milk, and their cows had 
been as 1 described mine to be, when they took 
the milk. This spring, they have not let their 
cows have their milk, and they have done better 
than they ever before had done. I can furnish 


certificates enough to fill half a page of your 
paper, from discerning practical farmers, of the! 
bad effects of such milk when given to cows ; 
great benefit to their cows in withholding 


and the 
t Your humble servant, peice 

LOVETT PETERS. 
Westboro’, April 10, 1846. 


icf We must say it would be imprudent to give 


imparted in this work, it is declared that ‘‘one 

| yithout 

moe Poe old, whether it will make a good milker, 

and is, therefore, worthy of being reserved for 

the dairy.” ‘ 
The “infallible signs’” alluded to, are certain 

curls (or quiris) of the hair called ‘*eseutcheons. 


| “the 


| ty and quantity of milk which any cow 
) will give, be 


mined.’* 


fail discover, even in acalf a few, 


By a strict observance of the position and ex- | 
tsa of these ‘natural marks"’ it is asserted that 


e length of time she will continue to 
give milk, &c., &e., may be accurately deter- 


presence by cracking his great whip. To pre- 
vent too rapid motion down hill, a break, con 
sisting of scantling, is pressed by a long screw 
upon the tire of the two hind wheels. This 
serew is a simple contrivance vonnected with 
the axletree, and worked by a long handle like 
au augur. Under the centre of the load isa 
long shallow basket laden with provender, and a 
suit of apparatus for tarring, mending, &c.,—all 
of which swings at an elevation of some six 
inches from the ground. This can be conceived 
when it is recollected that all the roads are 
McAdamized. A safeguard against ruts is pro- 
vided in the law taxing the freight wagons, The | 
tax is inversely proportioned to the breadth of 
the tire. Above, the wagon is thatched, and 
some of them are not less than seventeen feet 
hugh in the middle. 

All the old private carriages, remind me of 
that of Napoleon, now exhibited at Madame 
Toussand’s, in London. They seem to have 
been made for war—capable of being shut en- 
tirely up—broad and strong. The modern 
carriages are many of them fine Og oy of the 
art—and several, the property Dukes, Prin- 
ces, and some undefined dignitaries, would com- 
pare with the best I have seen either in Eng- 
| land or America. 

Buggies are not quite unknown, but compared | 
with other carriages are scarcely one per cent. 
In Frankfort there are more. 

The ordinary farm wagons are wretchedly | 
| constructed, having, with good length of axle- 
| tree, a narrow bottom, less in width by more | 
than one half, than the length of the axletree. 
Some of them, such as are used gor large loads, 
have a provision for supporting the rack, or 
upper partof the vehicle, which accompanies 
all or nearly all of the freight wagons. It isa 
| vertical rod from the extremity of the axle up- 

wards. 

There are many modifications of those thus 
far enumerated, which I can searcely point out | 
in such a letter as this, and yet I have alluded to 

| the most prominent of the classes. 

Paralle! to the Eilwagon there runs an Omni- | 
| bus, not so fleet, less commodious, and much 
less expensive. It evades a government law | 

















given to protect the eilwagon establishment, by | 

| running separate horses and wagons, from each | 
| succeeding station. The farm wagons are for | 
| one ox or two oxen—high or low, as the wants 
of the owner may be. When converted into | 
travelling wagons, seats are suspended from the | 

| rack by cords, which contribute not inconsidera- | 
| bly to lessen the effect of the irregularities of | 
| the way. | 
Last of all, there are two classes of vehicles, | 

| yes, three, which if neglected, would give no | 
| faithful picture of Giessen or Hesse Damstadt— 
| the wheelbarrows, the baskets and tubs, and the | 
| panniers and bags. The latter are the exclusive 
possession of the donkey-drivers. The baskets | 


| ‘The treatise is accompanied by numerous di- | and the tubs are employed in the transport of | 


agrams illustrative of the “escutcheons’’ which, | almost everything—water, coal, wood, vegeta- | 


them, and the residents along the road, of his | stances, in some kinds of plants, from the ele- 
ments with which the tree was stored during 
the former season ; but, in point of fact, a cut 


usually remains without change until the pro- 
gress of spring puts the whole vegetable econo- 
my into action. 

In young and vigorous trees, this process may 


not seem to occasion any injury. But trees 


growing feeble by age will soon manifest the re- 


‘sult of this injudicious practice, by blackened 


stumps, by cankered sores, and by decay. 
If one must begin to do something that looks 


| like spring-work, let him go at a more efficient 
| train of operations. 


With a good spade invert 
the sod for several feet from the body of the tree. 
With a good scraper remove all dead bark. 
Dilute (old) soft soap with urine; take a stiff 
shoe brush, and go to scouring the trunk and 
main branches. This will be labor to some pur- 
pose; and, before vou have gone through a 
large orchard faithfully, your zeal for spring 
work will have become so far tempered with 
knowledge, that you will be willing to let prun- 
ing alone till after corn-planting. 

wo exceptions or precautions should be men- 


Ss. 


1. In the use of the wash ; new soap is more 
caustic than old ; and the sediments of a soap 

| much more so than the mass of soap. 
Sometimes trees have been injured by applying 
a caustic alkali in too great strength. ere is 
little danger of this when a tree is rough and 
covered with lead, bark or dirt; but when it is 
smooth and has no scurf it is’ more liable to 
suffer. Trees should not be washed in dry and 
warmpweather. The best time is just before 
spring rains or before any rain. 

2. Where fruit trees are found to have 
suffered from the winter, as they have done 
severely this winter, pruning cannot be too ear- 
ly, and hardly too severe. If left to grow, the 
heat of spring days ferments the sap and spreads 
blight throughout the tree ; whereas by severe 
cutting, there is a chance, at least, of removing 
rouch of the injured wood. We have gone over 
the pear trees in our own garden, and wherever 
the [rst affection has been discovered, we have 
cut out every particle of the last summer’s wood; 
and cut back until we reached sound and healthy 


| wood, pith, and bark. [Western Farmer and 


Gardener, March 16, 


GUANO AND OTHER MANURES. 


Dr. S. Muspratt has addressed an interesting 
letter to the editor of the Eastern Counties Her- 
ald, on the chemistry of vegetation: — 

‘*He describes stable manure as adapted to the 

th of tyost plants, and, after quoting Dr. 
ichardson’s analysis of it, says: “You will 
perceive that stable manure contains all the nec- 





| essary ingredients for the support of vegetable 


life, but the quantity usually applied to the acre 
is not sufficient to yeld alkalies to a large of tu- 
berous plants. This might not be noticed fi 


ora 


Virginia, the best and largest very early variety : 
the Beiten Pine to succeed it, a in small gar- 
dens to take its place: Hovey’s Seedling, and 
the common Red Wood. These will give a con- 
tinued succession of splendid fruit of unsurpassed 
excellence, from early in June to the end of July, 
a space df two months ; and when desired, with 
some care, the Alpine will prolong the season to 
October. The market affords the best test of the 
superiority of any kind for general cultivation. 
Let a comparison be made, of the supply, anc 
the sorts, three years ago, with the past season. 
Keen’s Seedling, imported in 1826, out of all 
the foreign kinds, was the only large one to be 
seen, and that exceedingly scarce. This year 
nearly the whole stock consisted of Hovey’s 
Seedling, the early Virginia, and the Wood : 
three cultivators alone sending to Boston market 
more than four thousand five hundred quarts of 
the former variety. 

We have some statistics to offer at a future 
time in relation to the productiveness of the sev- 
eral kinds we have recomme The idea is 


wish to offer some facts to dispel it, and also to 
show that the time saved in gathering, and the 
enhanced price which superior truit commands, 
are alone sufficient, provided the crop was no 

sater, to induce cultivators to substitute the 
jarge and improved varieties for the small ones.’’ 





THE POTATO PLAGUE. 


We have recently noticed a pamphlet of about 
a hundred pages, published in this city by E. L. 
Pratt. A portion of it is taken up with the ‘‘his- 
tory and uses’’ of the potato, which we suppose 
have been generally known for some time in this 
part of the world. The remainder consists most- 
ly of extracts from papers and reports published 


ed and arranged in a cheap and convenient form, 
by Mr. C. P. Rosson. We copy the following 
from the 33d page, written by Hon. Morrill Allen 
of Pembroke. He says :— 


“There have been sufficient indications of the 
existence of disease, and advances, tu justify 
some general attention to the subject, and the 
employment of such preventive, or remedial 
means, as may seetfi to cultivators the most like- 
ly to prove efficacious. Until the causes of the 
malady shall be more satisfactorily investigated, 
no rules can, with implicit confidence, be given 
for the treatment. ‘The farmers must do as 
physicians are sometimes obliged to do in cases 
of undefined bodily disease,—prescribe to the 
symptoms. ‘This practice is attended with great 
uncertainty, yet the results of it inexperience 
sometimes prove highly valuable. The different 
causes to which the disease in potatoes has been 
ascribed, lead writers to suggest a great variety 
of remedies in accordance with their views of 


so prevalent that large varieties cannot be equal- | 
ly as productive as the smaller ones, that we | 


in this country and abroad, industriously collect- | 


with sawdust and meal, the more meal you mix with 
the sawdust the better the hogs fatten; but for cattle 
and horses they gre excellent food. 

My horses are workedas —- a dray-team 
in thé city. Nothing bud bad wea keeps them 
in the stable. If there is no work at home, they go 
to the beach or some other place, for manure; there 
is always something to pick up, that when seasoned 
under the barn proves goad manure. My experi- 
ence has proved to me that jt is the most economical 
| to have help enough for common farm work, and to 
| let the teamster keep the team moving. From Octo- 
| ber to March, I feed half a bushel of carrots and 
| three quarts of cob-meal to each horse daily. They 
keep if good flesh, and I think they are better than 
if fed on grain alone, or rather, if the value of the 
carrots wag given in grain. 

There are other considerations of importance to 
the farmer in root crops. ‘The extra quantity of ma- 
nure and the fine condition they leave the land in for 
any crop, I consider carrots and sugar-beets among 
the most table crops that I grow. 

Lynn, Mass., Feb., 1846. 





J. H.C. 
[Amer. Agriculturist. 





INDIAN CORN FOR SOILING AND FODDER. 


We doubt whether the value’ of Indian corn is 
more than half known yet among the generality of 
farmers; and if the unparalleled drought throughout 
the country last summer should have a tendency to 
teach it to them, the terrible lesson may be looked 
upon as a mercy rather thana scourge, from a be- 
ficent Pfovidence. ing the past eight months, 
thousands of animals have perished or been sacrificed 
for want of grass or fodder to sustain them, all of 
which might have been saved and kept in good con- 
dition, had each farmer sown a few acres of corn for 
soiling and fodder. We saw last summer, on a 
light sandy soil, a crop of corn growing, which turned 
out six tons of excellent dry fodder per acre. It 
| was sown on the first day of July, in drills three 
| feet apart. The land was deep, and 
| highly manured. ‘This crop was the means of sav- 
| ing a superior herd of cows from starvation. Hence- 
| forth, however promising the grass and hay crop 
may be, let no farmer depend entirely upon it, but 
let him sow a few acres of corn for summer soiling, 
| or to be cured for winter's use. He will then be 
| tolerably independent of a capricious season. 
| When cornis tolerably advanced in its growth, it 
| completely shades the ground, and the drought will 
| have little effect upon it. A larger crop may usually 
| be grown in drills than when sown broad-cast; and 
| ifthese drills be two or two and a half feet apart, 
| we believe it will be found -tter than nearer, espe- 
| cially in a very dry season, as the cultivator can be 
| often run between the rows, stirring the ground ef- 
| fectually, and neutralizing, in a measure, the effects 
| of dry weather. We recommend sowing at least 
| one acre of corn for fodder, for every five head of 
| cattle kepton the farm. If there be an overplus of 
| hay it is very easily disposed of. [Ib. 
| 








EARTH AN D. Gases. 


| “Letters of / ,’’ remarks:—**Earth is a pow- 
ful absorber of all the gases which arise from putre- 
faction. A dunged field, after being 


, | in the opinion of the author, indicate the precise 
to a cow drink that would “take the hair off of her quillies al wine orn different classes of 
back." Such drink is a leetle stronger than we | cows. The variation of the curls or escutch- 
have ever seen drawn from a cow’s udder. A cow | eons, pare an oats the basis of an eae 
tha ; ilk ov h the hair off | ment whic cows are .emb In el 1 
hat gives — strong enough to take eal @ reo te fag sub-divio- 
should never be trusted in common hands, and her | acces 

. be dca hemusts to | ©55- M. Guenon assumes to give the exact 
calf’s stomach ought to be examined by c¢ ists | qumbér of “ litres” of milk which are yielded by 
determine whether it would not be corroded by a | cows of all these on and divisions. : 
draught of it. | Itis re Saree to furnish such a description 0 

We agree with our correspondent that experience | the escutcheons as — — Se reader a def- 
js the best guide in such matters. He cannot there- | te idea of them, without , and ~ 


. ight be deemed an infri 

fore object toa little of our own. Last Sunday the | wegemydeey of the American publishers 
cow that made us 15 1-4 pounds of butter in one | Tose therefore who wish to obtain a more 
week, produced a calf. She was milked by the | ticular know of the work, are refe to 


editor of this paper before the calf sucked, and she | the Farmer's Library. (See advertisement.) - 


| bles from the garden, hay, &e., &c. They are | series of years upon rich soils, but if it were ad- 
| carried on the head, and almost exclusively by | ministered for two or three successive seasons 
| females. | ese Sears, ann DF 09:2 Sune of turnips 
| Wheelbarrows are most of them upon one each harvest, the barrenness of the 
| model. Exceptions are in the additions which soil would necessarily become, and the farmer, 
| sometimes are employed to bring dog-power into on reflection, would discover that the 20 tons of 
requisition; and this is by no means in a few stable dung given contained only 134 lbs. of 
instances. It is quite amusing to see the faith- | pot and soda, while each crop of turnips re- 
ful little animals leading the way and trailing | quired 182 Ibs. of the same metallic oxides. 
the burthen, while the owners i up the | Dr. Muspratt shows that the continued use of 
handles and walking easily along, would look eS St ee 
much better with the w freight in charge. | says: “ quantity of magnesia in guano is 
In looking at the whole system of hone mt very small, and this earth plays a grand part in 
here, nothing impresses me more forcibly vegetation, for it emters very largely into the 
the extreme contrast. The gentleman and | various . The es of 
peasant, the young lady of the town and the sia and lime are invariably found in the large 
peasant girl, in suits of ‘apparel as different as proportion in the seeds, and according to . 
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gaseous elements, than the distiller would 

the sam | suffer his apparatus to be set at work without sur- 
5 | rer ot spare gael 

dense i irit whi evapora- 

who believe it the result of excessive growth, rarified spirit which pora, 
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PHYSIOGNOMY AND PHRENOLOGY. 
We have received a communication from a cor- 


“| respondent at West Newbury on the subjects named 


reared heading ; and certain queries are propounded 
in relation to those “Sciences.” We are not con- 
fident that we can say much to enlighten our readers 
in this branch of philosophy,—and we see nothing 
in the communication to cause us to retract what we 
have already published on the subject. 

We understand Physiognomy to mean a know!l- 
edge of animals. We apply it to the human head 
or countenance to determine the qualities that it pos- 
sesses; and we judge of the possessor in some de- 
gree,— ua general way—from its outward form, or 
appearance. The word is derived from phusis, na- 
ture, and gnomonia, a dial. 

But Phrenology, which is often confounded with 
Physiognomy, is applied differently. It signifies the 
doctrine of mind, from fhren, mind, and logos, doc- 
trine. And professors make use of it to mark the 
preeise character by the external signs, or bumps. 

Phrenologists are not satisfied with marks of gen- 
eral character.—They go into the minutie of the 
brain; they mark its various cells, and allot to each 
its pecaliar portion of intelligence. And they pro- 
fess to know by the external form of the head net 
only what that contains, but what are the qualities 
of the heart, though they cannot see it or touch it! 
If the heart could be seen and its peculiar form 
known, there would seem to be more foundation for 
the claim to a minute knowledge of character from 
external marks. Bug as nothing but the form of the 
head is resorted to some philosophers doubt whether 
the whole character can be so well known by its 
prominences, as by observing for a course of years 
the results of the joint action of the head and the 
heart. 





The Gardener’s Chronicle says:— 

“Great difliculty has been experienced in sendi 
out Spanish chestnuts and filberts to India, whic 
were designed to be introduced into the Himalayas. 
At length success was perfectly attained by melting 
waxa little and coating them with it; in which state 
wg bee perfectly fresh and sweet. 

Some bulbs were received in London from India ; 
a part were brought over in cotton wrapped in brown 
paper, and a part enclosed with wax. The last 
were found to be altogether in the best condition. 

Wax has also been employed for enveloping the 
ends of cuttings of fruit trees, and thus prepared 
have been sent to India, and arrived in a good con- 
dition. 

But seeds in which there is much moisture would 
fail by this method ; since the wax which guarded 
them from the moisture of the atmosphere would 
equally prevent the escape of their own.”’ 





To Preserve tHe Brigurness oF Pou- 
IsHED STEEL. Grind an ounce of native plumba- 
go, (such as is used for making lead pencils,) very 
fine, in a gill of spirits of turpentine; then add an 
ounce of clean beeswax; apply a gentle hqat, till the 
wax is melted, and continue stirring it till it is nearly 
cold. Brush over the steel with this composition, 
and when the spirits have evaporated, rub the work 
hard with a piece of glove leather, and wipe off 
nearly all the wax, that the metal may retain its 
brightness. This may be applied to iron or steel 
machinery, or other work, and will be found to, an- 
swer a much better purpose than oil, as it is less _|i- 
able to collect dust from the atmosphere, and is, in 
general, much more durable. [Scientific American. 





take the Water, make it palatable with salt, and 
drink it copiously while warm. We never knew 
this to fail. [Albany Cultivator. 

. 





The Merchant's Magazine says: ‘‘It is the 
nature of railroads to multiply commercial tran- 
sactions through the facilities they offer, and to 
create business where none existed before—so 
that a line which scarcely pays its expenses the 
first year of its existence, must in a few years 
become extremely lucrative. It is in this view 


more than any other investments, inasmuch as 
they create the commerce it is their business to 
transact.”’ 





___ STATE LAWS. 








IN THE YEAR ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED 
AND FORTY-SIX. 


AN ACT relating to the erection of Furnaces for 
the making of Glass. 

Be it enacied by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in General Court assembled and by the 
authorily of the same, as follows: . 

Section 1. No furnace for the making of glass, 
shall be hereafter erected, or put up for use, in any 
city or town in this Commonwealth, unless a license 
therefor be first granted, in the manner provided in 
the first section of the one hundred and ninety- 
seventh chapter of the acts ofthe Legislature, passed 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
five; and such license shall be applied for, granted 
and recorded in the manner provided in said act. 

Section 2. Any such furnace hereafter erected, 
without such license, shall he deemed and taken to 
be a common nuisance, without any other proof than 
proof of its use, and may be abated and removed in 
the manner provided in said act. 

Section 3. This act shall not be in force in any 
town or city, unless the same shall be adopted in the 


manner provided in the tenth section of the act 
aforesaid. 

Section 4. This Act shall be in force from and 
after its pa 


ssage. 
Approved by the Governor, March 12, 1846. 


AN ACT to establish Teachers’ Institutes. 

Be it enacted &¢., as follows: 

Section 1. Whenever reasonable assurance shall 
be given to the Board of Education, that a number 
not less than seventy teachers of common schools, 
shall desire to assemble for the purpose of forming a 
Teachers’ Institute, and to retain in session for a 
period not less than ten working days, the said Board 
by a committee of their body or by their Secretary, 
or in case of his inability, by such person or per- 
sons as they may delegate, shall appoint a time and 
place for said meeting, make suit; ar t 
therefor, and give due notice thereof. 

Section 2. For the pu of defraying the ex- 
penses of rooms, fires, lights, attendance, or other 
necessary charges, and for procuring teachers and 
lecturers yes Institute, the said Board, their Sec- 
retary, or 0! person or persons, duly appointed 
by them may draw upon the Treasurer of ie Com- 
monwealth, for a sum not exceeding two hundred 
dollars for any one Institute, from such funds as may 
be in the Treasury, under the general warrant of the 
Governor, for wai purpose. ‘ 

Section 3. To meet the expenses aforesaid, the 
Governor is hereby authorized to draw his 
upon the Treasurer for a sum not exceeding twenty- 
five hundred dollars per annum, to be taken from 
the capital of the = Fund, and ste me in the 
Treasury subject to drafts provi ‘orin the 
second ind this bill. . 

Approved by the Governor, March 12, 1846. 





a. 


ers of Ores and 
Be it enacted, &e., as followe: 
Section 1. The Governor, with the advice and 
consent of the Council, may appoint one or more 
suitable to be Assayers of ores and metals, 
hal be sworn to the faithful discharge of their 


AN ACT providing for the Setenns of Assay- 
etals. 





Approved, March 18th, 1846. 


that Railroads claim the attention of merchants . 
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